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You get 

a car as scientifically 

designed and as perfectly finished 

as if the reputation of this, the greatest auto- 

to 4 mobile establishment in the world, depended upon 
that one car. 

This painstaking care dominates to the smallest details 
of Cadillac construction —in the engine it is so apparent 
that the minutely-accurate finish of this vital part has 
made it a signal triumph in automobile manufacture. 

The Cadillac Runabout and Light Touring Car are 
fitted with our wonderful single-cylinder engine, to which 
the dependability and remarkably low cost of maintenance 
of these models are chiefly attributable. By its great power, 
speed and hill-climbing ability, this engine proved itself 
so worthy in thousands of cars during the past four years 
that it will be used in 1907 practically without change 
—a fact which alone places the serviceableness of this 
year’s cars beyond question. 

Don’t fail to get a demonstration—you will be surprised 
how great are the possibilites of the “Car that Climbs.” 









Model K Runabout—10 h. p.; neat, trim Victoria 
body; 30-inch wheels; $800. 


Model M Light Touring Car—lIllustrated below—10 
h. p.; graceful straight line body; $950. 


Model H—Four-cylinder, 30 h. p. Touring Car; 
$2,500. 


Model G—Four-cylinder, 20 h. p. Touring Car; 
$2,000. 


All prices F.O.B. Detroit; lamps not included. 


Upon request we will send fully illustrated Booklet R, also address 
of nearest dealer. 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR CO. 


DETROIT, MICH. 
Member A.L.A.M. 
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1 case their return is desired. 





OF INTEREST. 
TO ARTISTS 


THIRTY-FIVE HUNDRED 
DOLLARS forILLUSTRATIONS 


ARTISTS ARE INVITED TO SUBMIT PICTURES ILLUSTRAT- 
ING ONE OR MORE OF THE FOLLOWING QUOTATIONS : 
$250 will be paid for the best illustration of 
1. Oh wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursel’s as others see us!—Burns. 
$250 will be paid jor the best illustration of ' 
2. When lovely woman stoops to folly.—Goldsmith. 
$250 will be paid for the best illustration of 
8. God helps them that help themselves.—Benjamin Franklin. 
$250 will be paid for the best illustration of 
4. Knowledge is power.—Lord Bacon. 
$250 will be paid for the best illustration of 
5. In the adversity of our best friends we often find something 
_ which does not displease us.—de Rochefoucauld. 
$250 will be paid for the best illustration of 
6. Those who dance must pay the piper.—Old Proverb. 
$250 will be paid for the best illustration of 
7. For if she will, she will, you may depend on’t; 
And if she won’t, she won’t; so there’s an end on’t.—Aaron Hill. 
$250 will be paid for the best illustration of 
8. None but the brave deserves the fair.— Dryden. 
$250 will be paid for the best illustration of 
9. But ne’er the rose without the thorn.— Herrick. 
$250 will be paid for the best illustration of 
10. But there’s nothing half so sweet in life 
As love’s young dream.—Moore. 
$250 will be paid for the best illustration of 
11. Hope springs eternal in the human breast.—Pope. 
$250 will be paid for the best illustration of 
12. In the Spring a young man’s fancy lightly turns to thoughts 
of love.— Tennyson. 


Cwo Dundred and fifty Dollars 


will be paid for the best illustration of each quotation, the awards to be 















made by the Editors of Lire. 


five Dundred Dollars Additional 


will be paid for the best of these twelve drawings. The method of 
awarding this prize will be announced later. 

If one or more of the quotations should fail to inspire illustrations 
suitable for use in Lire, there will in that particular case, or cases, be no 
award. 

Illustrations and all correspondence concerning this contest must be 


addressed to Tue Quoration Eprror or Lire 


17 W. Tuirry-rirst STREET 
New York Criry 
and must be received not later than July first, 1907. The awards will be 
made immediately after that date. 

The illustrations may be made in any medium—line, wash, oils or 
color—although it should be borne in mind that they are to be reproduced 
i n black-and-white; and they should also be of a size suitable for reduction 
to about thirteen inches wide by eight inches high. 

Any artist may illustrate as many of the quotations as he pleases and 
may send more than one illustration of any quotation. 

The accepted and paid for illustrations, together with all rights of 
publication, become absolutely the property of Lire. 

Each illustration should bear the name and address of the artist and 
also the quotation it is intended to illustrate. 

Artists should arrange for the return of unsuccessful illustrations, in 





















































Can Not Buy This Picture 


Drawn by C. Clyde Squires Copyright, 1906, Life Publishing Company 


te Od Love Sony 


The size of the charming picture (of which this isa reproduction in miniature) is 104x15 inches. 
The large print is a sepia photogravure, plate marked. It is hand-printed on Exora steel-plate 
paper, 19x24, ready for framing. 


The Picture Will Not Be Sold 
But the large print will be delivered, carriage prepaid, to every new sub- 
scriber to LIFE at $5.00 a year, if we receive the remittance before 
February I, 1907. 
In place of “An Old Love Song,” new subscribers may, if they so prefer, select prints from our 


catalogue to the value of $2.50. The handsome little catalogue of LIFE’S PRINTS, with miniature 


reproductions of 127 drawings, will be sent to any address on application. 


LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 17 WEST 31% STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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HEY come from the box as they come from the oven—fresh, 
crisp and appetizing. With oysters, with soup, with salad, 
with cheese or just by themselves, 


Brownsville 
Water Crackers 


the cracker that has ‘‘Brownsville’’ on it 


are the most delicious and most wholesome representatives of the 
whole cracker family. 


Sold By 


S. S. PIERCE CO., Boston; 
PARK & TILFORD, New York ; 
THE JOSEPH R. PEEBLES’ 
SONS CO., Cincinnati; JOHN 
A. RENSHAW CO., Pittsburg, 
Pa.; MITCHELL, FLETCHER 
& CO., Philadelphia; C. JEVNE 
& CO., Chicago; GOLDBERG, 
BOWEN & CO., San Francisco; 
MICHIE & CO.,Ltd., Toronto,Can. 


If you cannot buy these crackers of any grocer that you can 
reach easily, we will send ten pounds tor $1.50 or two 
pounds for 50c., express paid. 


Chatland & Lenhart 


Brownsville, Pa. 


By Special Warrant Purveyors to 


Pennsylvania R. R. Dining Car Service; The Waldorf-Astoria. 











Are You Trying tor 


That $500 Prize 


@A few weeks ago we offered in LIFE prizes aggregating $1770, 
of which $500 was the first prize, for the best letters written on and 


about 
Eaton’s Hot-Pressed Vellum 


that new style in writing paper which has become so popular. If you 
did not see our previous advertisement, write to us for folder giving 
complete information about this letter-writing contest. 


@ Every one who can write a good letter aton’s Hot- Pressed Vellum. (Nearly 
hasachance to win one of these very attrac- every dealer can supply you with Eaton's 
tive prizes, but the nicest Hot-Pressed Vellum, but if 
thing about this contest is you cannot get it of your 
not so much the chance to dealer and would like to 
win one of the prizes as it see it quickly, send twenty- 
is the opportunity to be- five cents for a half-size 
come acquainted with such box containing samples of 
a luxurious writing paper as two popular sizes, 





Eaton-Hurlbut Paper Company 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
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Most men can put by at least one dollar a week. For that amount 
(payable yearly) a man aged 36 may get a $1,000 Twenty Year 
Endowment Policy bearing dividends and covering Life Insurance 
for 20 years, and payable in full to himself at the end of that time. 


Policies may be taken out from $1.c00 to $100.000, ages 
16 to 66, cost according to age. Write for information. 


Write the Prudential Today. It has Something Interesting to 
Tell You Regarding both the Investment of Your Savings 
and a Good Way to Make Money. 


Young Men— Make Money 


There are opportunities at present to represent a big, sound, popu- 
lar, up-to-date Life Insurance Company in a profitable manner. 
Prudential Representatives make money. The Prudential 

offers an Advantageous Contract with opportunity to build 
upa permanent Income. The attention of Young Men, 

particularly Young Men starting in business, is espe- 
cially sought. Dept. O. 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 
Incorporated as a Stock Company by the 
State of New Jersey 
JOHN F. DRYDEN 
President 


Send 
Coupon 
and obtain 
Full |nforma- 
tion regarding 


Money Making Op- 
portunities in Your 
City. 

Please send me free copy 
of‘* Careers for Coming Men” 
and Endowment booklet. 





Home Office 


NEWARK, N. J. Dept. O. 




















J. & F. MARTELL 


Cognac 


(Founded 1715) 





FINE OLD 
LIQUEUR 


BRANDIES 


GENUINE OLD 
BRANDIES MADE 
FROM WINE 


Sole Agents 
G.S. NICHOLAS &CO. 
New York 
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My Lady of the South 
Be EATH her dainty parasol she walks 
along a sunny way ; 
Around her feet soft petals fall, she hears 
the songbird’s roundelay; 
In fluffy, gauzy garments, lightly 
She passes where the sunbeams brightly 
Sift through the arching canopy that blos- 
som-laden boughs have made, 
And while I long for April, she serenely 
loiters in the shade. 


Beneath a sunny Southern sky she hums a 
tender song, mayhap, 
Or folds her hands and lets them lie con- 
tentedly within her lap; 
While I must keep the gas-log blazing, 
She sits beside the seashore, gazing 
At graceful sails far off and white, or plucks 
the luscious orange, where 
They gladly yield to her the right to help 
herself, since she is fair. 


“ 


A MAN’S A MAN FOR A‘ THAT” 


Far in the sunny Southland, clad in dainty, 
gauzy, fluffy things, 
Perhaps each morning finds her glad, per- 
haps each day new pleasure brings; 
And there my heart is with her straying, 
Where petals round her feet are playing, 
While here, blue-nosed, the rest of me is 
kept to bear the winter’s ills, 


. And cope with grim necessity: I’m hubby, 


and must pay the bills. 
S. E. Kiser. 


What They Should Eat 


OLICEMEN should eat beets. 
Gamblers—Saratoga chips. 

Car-conductors should eat jam. 
‘Chiropodists—corn. 
Printers—pi. 
After-dinner speakers—taffy. 
Henpecked husbands should eat quail. 
Office-seekers—plums. 











Dentists—gum-drops. 
Insurance presidents—dough. 


“ Best Friends” 


HE Chicago Tribune tells us 
that— 


Ald. Badenoch had passed an amendment to the 
code ordering that all dogs confined in the pound and 
not redeemed by their owners shall be turned over to 
the medical colleges for experimental purposes. 


So this might be a dog’s punishment in 
Chicago for having neither home nor 
friends; to be tortured at the leisure of 
the medical “scientist” —elaborately and 
systematically tortured. And this par- 
ticular form of scientist knows well how 
to do it. If the dog is still breathing 
when the scientist has finished with him 
then the students can have a little fun. 

‘“Man’s best friend” may have inter- 
esting ideas of civilization. 


















“While there is Life there’s Hope.” 
VOL. XLIX. JANUARY 31, 1907. No. 1266. 
17 West Tuirty-First STREET, NEw YORK. 


OMMENDING the course 
of Harper's Weekly in 
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rT the Presi- 


pars 

es ye * dent judi- 

.  ciously on 
the head, as 
a derider of 
the Consti- 
tution, the 
a New Haven 
’ Register observes: 

Where it would be possible to combat 
and expose the fallacies of his various en- 
terprises the attempt is no sooner made 
than along comes some one—Harriman, for 
example—to give the President just the 
popular vindication he needs. He has made 
the masses believe that his is the effective 
way of dealing with these commercial mis- 
( reants, and the miscreants themselves have 
done all in their power to add to that view. 

All right, Brother Nutmeg, but whom 
have you in mind when you talk about 
miscreants? Harriman, for one? And 
are all the other railroad men miscreants 
—Jim Hill and your Mr. Mellen and Mr. 
Ripley of the Santa Fé, and Mr. New- 
man of the New York Central, and 
Pennsylvania’s new McCrea, and the 
rest? Are they all miscreants ? 

Lire is thinking of organizing a branch 
of the Christian Endeavor Society, to be 
made up of Endeavorers who wish to 
speak more kindly of the erring, and espe- 
cially of the railroad men. If you would 
like to come in, Nutmegs, a place can be 
saved for you. 

What about you? Are you a commer- 
cial miscreant? Probably not. But we 
are all sinners, and, do the best we know, 
we are not able to maintain a walk-and- 
conversation that is altogether satisfac- 
tory to ourselves. Harriman is not a 
Class A saint. He was brought up in 
Wall Street, and has never tried, that we 
know of, to qualify in that class. But he 
is a man of parts and decent deportment. 
Are you sure that his virtue is clearly in- 
ferior to ours, or that the things he has 
done are as much worse than the things 
we have done as they are bigger ? 


‘LIF * 


Sometimes we are not sure that they 
are. Sometimes, in our ignorance, we are 
not sure that Harriman, take him by and 
large, has not his considerable uses as a 
public servant. He has broken some eggs 
in making his omelet; he has hitched up 
a lot of railroads as a team, and made 
them work together for their good, which 
may be wicked because the popular pref- 
erence seems to be that every railroad 
shall go it alone and gasp out its last 
breath in competitive public service. 
But, after all, the railroad business is a 
complicated job, in which the great prin- 
ciple of ‘Live and let live” does not find 
its due illustration without being inter- 
penetrated by considerable brains. Mr 
Harriman seems to have the brains. We 
are loath to believe that he isso malevolent 
in his application of them as it is popular 
to suppose. We had rather have him run 
his railroads than have Congress do it, 
and we are not half sure he is a miscreant. 





OR, look you, Brother Nutmeg, it 

won’t do for all of us to climb onto 
the backs of the railroad men and call 
them names without due warrant. It im- 
pairs confidence in them and hurts their 
credit. But we need both their services 
and their credit. Their job is cut out 
for them. Business has far outrun their 
mileage and their equipment. They can- 
not meet the demands on their roads. 
They have got to borrow by the thousand 
million and build and buy. We grant you 
that they need watching, and a certain 
measure of restraint and regulation — 
need it for their own good and their own 
protection, as well as for ours. But if 


they are hobbled too short or loaded too. 


heavily, they will fall down, not only to 
their great inconvenience, but vastly to 
ours. We have now an Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to watch them, and 
try to learn their business, and try to see 
that they do it in accordance with laws 
experimentally provided for their guid- 
ance. The green commission and the 
experimental laws are all the hobbles the 


railroad men need, and congested traffic . 


and new construction give them a suffi- 
cient load, so that it behooves us to keep 


off their backs. Let us try to think of 
them, not so generally as miscreants, but 
more as workers in the same chain-gang 
as ourselves, and not wholly unworthy of 
our commiserating confidence. 





| ane when they are indicted, we 
should not be too ready to flout them. 
Every railroad man works in the shadow 
of indictment just now. Not only does he 
not know at what minute his unlawful 
deeds of the last decade will be brought 
home to him, but he does not even know 
in many cases whether what he is doing 
to-day is lawful or not. And he cannot 
find out beforehand, because the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission does not 
know and cannot tell him. All he can 
learn is that if he guesses wrong about 
the interpretation of the law, he will be 
indicted in due time, when the commis- 
sion gets around to it. It makes almost 
too sporting a life of it for the railroad 
man. 





N SOME of the other commercial 

miscreants, too, we dance, perhaps, 
with somewhat freer tread than we 
should. There are swindlers, rascals, 
promoters, gamblers and capitalists in 
our commodious land, but the man with 
a million dollars and upward does not 
necessarily belong to more than one of 
these groups. The rich have been getting 
so much richer for the last ten years, and 
so many of the poor have got rich, too, 
that it has got on the nerves of the 
community. Good friends all, let us not 
worry unreasonably about that, but try, 
while the sky is clear, to save up a little 
dross for ourselves. Business never 
stands still long. When it is not getting 
better it is getting ready to be worse. 
Those of us who live long enough will 
survive this period of distressful affluence 
and are likely to see concern about the 
accumulations of others give way toanxie- 
ties about employment and subsistence. 
We may considerably overdo the work of 
restricting, restraining and harassing the 
active-minded men who invent and 
finance the enterprises that provide em- 
ployment and insure subsistence. 
































DIVORCE 


IMPATIENT GROOM. 


S/T RICHARDS. 


ON THE NEVSKI 


PROSPEKT. 



















ONE OF THE CHOSEN. 
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Mz 
— is a practical age, which wastes 

nothing, utilizes everything and capi- 

talizes even its whims and weaknesses. 
Mary Baker Eddy is of the age aged; she 
is that heterodox paradox, a practical 
visionary, who has organized neurosis, 
syndicated hysteria, capitalized imagina- 
tion and made mind triumph over matter, 
medicine and money. Too modestly she 
calls herself Mother Eddy. She is Father 
Tiber in fluid volume, the Bey of Algiers 
in authority, the sea in acquisitiveness, 
the Sargasso Sea to which drift all the 
daffied derelicts of storm-lashed creeds 








and sects. 


ARY is a child of stern 
New Hampshire, where 
eye-teeth are cut early, 
and thrift and theology 
go hand in hand; and 
hers is the gift of 
visions and the Yan- 
kee talent of organization. She tabbed 
the clairvoyant and the mind-curer; she 
spotted the dotty by-products of dogma 
and dementia, and saw the rattle-headed 
cohorts of credulity and gullibility run- 
ning to seed; and she saw their possibili- 
ties. To see was to act. The visions ma- 
terialized in a cult; she gave it a book like 
Moslem and Mormon to puzzle over; she 
equipped it with spellbinders and press 
agents, and waited for the gate money. 


not in peace. She has got into the 
dime magazines and is answering 
back. A parlous and polemical 
priestess excites merriment; a seeress 
should be serious, solemn, silent ; when 
the Sphinx gets “‘sassy,” the world gets 
gay, the faithful flit and the cash-box 
becomes a hollow mockery. 
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Mum’s the metier for Mary. If Mary 
gets a little lam and she yells, her golden 
fleece is apt to go. 





A rolling Peary gathers no moss. 
One good Kipling deserves another. 
Newport was not Vanderbilt in a day. 


Mr. Shaw 


EORGE BERNARD SHAW is that 
rara avis, a bashful Irishman, whose 
deep-seated modesty has earned him the 
title of the Violet of Literature. He ad- 
mits blushingly he is greater than Shake- 
speare, almost as good as Clyde Fitch and 
not in the same class as Anthony Trol- 
lope. A consistent vegetarian, he once 
confided to Ibsen, “‘I care not who cooks 
the corned beef of old England if Iam per- 
mitted to eat the cabbage of the people.” 
Though he has never toured America 
with an extended hat and a canned 

















G. B. SHAW 


speech, he is a genuine Irish patriot; he 
never disturbs Ireland; he constantly 
inflames England, frequently inducing 
apoplexy in her most representative hum- 
bugs. A human galvanic battery, he 
shocks the London Times, the Noncon- 
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formist Conscience, and kindred Anglo- 
Saxon institutions by his solicitude for 
British Virtue and Society, Vanity and 
Propriety. While his contributions to 
belles-lettres have decreased the vogue of 
dirt and dulness and unsettled the ideals 
of Caine and Corelli, they have not in- 
creased that mental calm and soulful 
placidity which are the charm and attrac- 
tion of middle-class Britain. His vogue 
among the bizarre brethren of table d’hote 
Bohemia alarms the conservative and 
constructive forces of Anglo-Saxony. 


RAMATICALLY, Shaw is a terrible 

example; his drama is impossible. It 
is marred by wit, humor, irreverence, 
brilliancy, contempt of traditions and pet 
prejudices, and is sadly lacking in that 
banality and smug and covert indecency 
which appeal to our best-fed people. A 
man so deaf to the appeal of dreary, dead, 
dramatic conventions as to load his dia- 
logues with truth and epigram, who 
scoffs at tradition, laughs at precedent, 
flouts custom and pelts mud at our ideals, 
is an outlaw, an Ishmaelite, who must 
expect to be denied house-room by the 
Israelite, charity by the Samaritan, mercy 
by the Philistine and tolerance by the 
Gentile. 

O tempora! O mores! Oh, pshaw! 





A Depew by any other name would 
cost as much, 
Prudence is the better part of Dryden. 


Mark Twain 


wt is the champagne of life, humor 
the Burgundy; champagne is the 
joy and jag of youth, Burgundy the stay 
and swig of age; champagne uncorked 
fizzes and flattens, Burgundy improves 
with years. Age cannot wither, nor cus- 
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M. TWAIN-CLEMENS 


tom stale the heart and humor of Mark 
Twain; the cask grows old, but the wine 
grows riper in flavorandricher in bouquet 
with the years. 

Mark Twain has confounded the Dul- 
ness which declares that humor is fatal to 
success, by reaching the years of indis- 
cretion—seventy—crowned with success 
and still humorous. The snows of winter 
are on his head; but the sweetness of 
spring, the sunshine of summer and the 
mellowness of autumn are on his tongue 
and in his heart. He defies Time and 
mocks Convention. 

Cruelty and greed, wrong and oppres- 
sion, humbug and pretension he has hated 
and harried, and he has laughed them 
out of court and lashed them into outer 
darkness. 

Paid a dollar a word by philanthropic 
publishers, he declines to be garrulous in 
an age of gabble; yet for the glory and 
gain of Letters he will waste words, and 
cast pearls before swine, to save the bacon 
of authors and the rights of writers, and 
risk his reputation even at Joe Cannon’s 
mouth. 

Good-humor is rarer than good health, 
sanity than sense, serenity than senti- 
ment; but this merry old philosopher, 
who has punctuated life with laughter 
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and sweetened it with honesty, goes down 
the shadowed road like vagrant sunshine, 
blessed with health, sense and sentiment, 
and adorned with humor, sanity and 
serenity. Well may the lucre-laden luna- 
tic who lingers reluctant for the Reaper 
ask of Dulness and Greed, ‘‘What is 
Success ?” 

. Death is no respecter of persons; he 
loves anc leaves this Shining Mark. 

God save the Mark! 


Two souls with but a single thought, 
two Smoots that beat as one. 

It takes two Perkinses to make a bar- 
gain. 


The Tariff in Society 


¥ IS currently reported in the news- 
papers that Miss Mabelle Gilman is 
now repairing and furnishing a magnifi- 
cent chateau near Paris, and to those 
who are supplying the goods she says that 
Mr. William Ellis Corey, president of the 
United States Steel Corporation, will pay 
the bills regardless of cost. How per- 
fectly lovely this arrangement must be, 
yet there are persons in this country who 
will insist that the tariff is an outrage 
and the prices of steel rails and other 
steel products are excessive. Perish the 
thought. How ever could the lady have 
the magnificent chateau, with its splendid 
appointments, and a marble-top motor- 
car on the side, if there were no tariff to 
protect the steel products of Mr. Corey’s 
mills? The American man is too chival- 
rous to say a word against the tariff when 
a lady is getting so much good out of its 
beneficent workings. A national bless- 
ing? Ofcourse it is, and as a great moral 
engine it has no superior ‘along social 
lines. If that French chateau isn’t built 
around a steel skeleton, it should be, be- 
cause—well, because. 





Many of us build Castellanes in the air. 
All is not Gould that glitters. 
Lawson goeth before a fall. 


Joseph of Austria 


OSEPH OF EGYPT, he of the kalei- 

doscopic ulster, the hole in the ground, 
and the primal corn trust, had his troub- 
les; he was a favorite son, a jailbird, 
clairvoyant, corespondent and royal 
cashier; but he never was a king. He 
missed some things. Joseph of Austria 
was always up against it; he is Emperor, 





161 


King, Grand Duke and a bunch of things 
in Czech, Slav, Croatian and Esperanto 
that Carnegie dare not pronounce nor 
Matthews simplify. Joseph began life 
as a tyrant; but as he lacked the lungs of 
Oyster Bay, the brass of Berlin and the 
nerve of Caracas he gave it up. An in- 
dustrious tyrant may succeed in his busi- 
ness in one country with one language; 
but even the most painstaking oppressor 
might get cold feet in a land which repre- 
sents the disjecta membra of the Tower of 
Babel. 


MAN who can rule an imperial luna- 

tic asylum, housing 114 nations, 
tribes, clans and sects, supporting a dozen 
congresses, parliaments and diets all 
howling for liberty and lucre in twenty 
tangled tongues; whose sons are singular 
and whose daughters are dotty; whose 
future is behind him and whose past is 
always before him; who has the young 
Nick of Russia for a friend and the Old 
Nick of Germany for a neighbor; and 
who, serene and smiling, preserves the 
peace, his balance, his temper and his 
job—that man is a wonder who can give 
Job a thousand points and frazzle him on 
patience. 





When Joseph goes to glory, his empire 
should be fenced in, our reformers, ora- 
tors, rebaters, financiers and nuisances 
exported and dumped there, and with the 
gate locked and somebody on the lid, a 
relieved world may breathe freely and 
learn to appreciate the genuine greatness 
of Joseph of Austria. ’ 
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AT LIFE’S COOPERATIVE TRUST FARM 


Too Frequent Shocks 


ARTHQUAKES have worn out their 

welcome. There have been four 
within a year—at Formosa, San Fran- 
cisco, Valparaiso and now at Kingston— 
with serious loss of life and immense de- 
struction of property. We mourn for 
Kingston, but we are getting blas¢ about 
earthquakes. They do not interest us as 
much as they did. We know just how 
they work, and, given the size of the 
shock, we can work out most of the de- 
tails in our heads, including the supple- 


mentary devastation by fire. We sympa- 
thize with the sufferers, but we are begin- 
ning to yawn a little over the details. 
That is not nice, but it shows how easy it 
is to get hardened to anything that does 
not urgently impair our own comfort. 

It is very much the same with railroad 
accidents. There have been somany, and 
such bad ones, that when there is another 
we hardly read beyond the headlines, un- 
less we have personal reasons for wanting 
to know all. 
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This Uncertain Life 


RS. SLUMMER: My poor woman, 
does your husband always drink 
like this ? 
Mrs. Hocan: No, mum. Sometimes 
I gets out of work. 





HERE’S no such thing as an omniv- 

orous reader, any more, in any sense 
of the term. People who read everything 
eat nothing but predigested cereals, and 
people who eat everything read nothing 
but newspapers. 
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markable naval review, some military ex- 
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Objections Not Well Taken 


OURTEEN outof the _hibitions, and a sham duel between a 

onehundred members Monitor anda Merrimac in the very wa- 
of the Advisory Commit- ters where the actual fight took place. 
tee of the Jamestown Ex- The fourteen critics think that exposi- 
position have been biting tions ought to be devoted to peace and 
their thumbs at the show _ that this one at Jamestown will not have 
that has been planned _ that effect. 


because, they say, The warlike complexion of the James- 
there is so much town commemoration is easily explained. 
war in it. The site was not fit, nor was money forth- 


There is to be a coming, nor was the time suitable for a 
good deal—a re- great industrial exposition, but the site 
was very suitable for a naval show, and 
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the Government agreed to help out the 
project by providing one. 

The objections of the fourteen seem to 
us hypercritical. The Jamestown pro- 
jectors are doing their best, and the Gov- 
ernment is going to be kind to them at 
comparatively small expense. The more 
warships we have the less chance there is 
of putting them to any sterner use than 
to adorn a spectacle. If we have a big 
navy it is because we want to make sure 
of avoiding war. Therefore an exhibition 
of our naval strength is not a war demon- 
stration at all, but a demonstration of our 
solicitude for peace. 





Dangers of Sudden Reform 


“AZOUR husband must eat no food 
whatever for a month.” 

**Y-y-yes, doctor.” 

“‘But he must take as much as he can 
of broth composed of equal parts of glu- 
cose, cream of tartar, boracic acid, Paris 
green and sulphate of copper.” 

“Why! What!” 

“In addition, be sure to sprinkle a little 
arsenic in his drinking water and you 
might put a pinch of strychnine in his 
broth.” 

“Do you want me to murder poor, 
suffering John?” 

“Not at all, madam. I’m trying to 
save him. His nervous system is a wreck, 
while he is also suffering from acute di- 
gestion. His food agrees with him en- 
tirely too well and he is receiving an un- 
expected—I might say surplus—amount 
of nourishment. 

“And should the case not respond 
promptly, give a large bowl of excelsior 
and chalk-water each morning. 

“‘We’ve only had these cases since the 
first of January, when the sudden turn- 
ing loose upon the community of so much 
pure food resulted in this dreadful 
scourge. As the people get used to un- 
adulterated stuffs, however, they may be 
able to assimilate them. Let us hop for 
the best. 


“‘Good-day, madam.” 


In a Hurry 


ITTLE DIMPLETON: How long 
will it take you to give me a working 
knowledge in jiu-jitsu ? 
THE PROFESSOR: Oh, say two weeks. 
“But, heavens! man, I can’t wait all 
that time to get rid of that cook.” 
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The Vogue of John the Baptist 
J JHN THE BAPTIST has of late become quite 


a fashionable character. He has been received 
at the Metropolitan Opera House by New 
York’s wealthiest citizens, and, as chronicled 
by Herman Sudermann and Oscar Wilde, 
has made his appearance in two of New 
York’s leading theatres. 

Does this playhouse exploitation of a New 
Testament sacred personage foreshadow the 
passing of the Christian religion? Does it 
mean that the majority of the inhabitants, 
not only of New York but also of large cities 
in Europe, are coming to hold Christianity as 
one of the mythologies whose divinities may 
be used as dramatic and operatic material without rebuke ? If so, 
it should not be in the far-distant future that successors of Offen- 
bach and Hatery may make the same use of the characters of holy 
writ that the French compcser and librettist did of the deities and 
heroes held sacred by the Greeks and Romans. 

T IS to be noted that the point of attraction to both Sudermann 
and Wilde has been not so much the mystic and austere quali- 
ties of John as the entirely fleshly ones of Salome. They have both 
used the forerunner of Christ simply as a stalking-horse to attract 
the public with a fanciful picture of the daughter of Herod and her 
passions. Here seems to lie the magnetic point both for authors 
and public. Sudermann has paid more attention to his John, but 
he makes of him only an imperfect and elusive character whose 
highest and most logical mission was to minister to the episode of 
real importance by rousing the precocious desires of the youthful 
Salome. Historically and dramatically considered the John of the 
New Testament provides to any author little material of value, but 





MR. BUCKSTONE MR. REICHER MR. SOTHERN MISS MARLOWE 
AS Vitellius AS Herod as John 


to authors of a certain mind Salome is a character ready to their 
imaginations to be clothed with qualities and impulses common to 
every age of the world. Sudermann has gone further in his study of 
John than Wilde has, just as his effort is more a play in length and 
detail than Wilde’s dramatic poem. But Wilde has lingered on the 
work he loved, and his picturing of Salome and what actuated 
her is more intense and far more poetical than that of the German 
author. 

The propriety of the use of New Testament characters, even so 
far as allusions to Jesus of Nazareth in the text and His implied 
actual presence are concerned, may be left for religionists to decide 
for themselves. A matter of more importance to patrons of the 
theatre at large is the propriety of such representations as that in- 
volved in the presentation of Salome and her dances. Stated suc- 
cinctly, it was an unclean performance. Done in the Bowery, before 
an audience of gloating hoodlums, it would have called for the in- 
terference of the police. As a feature of the Midway at one of our 
great fairs, it would rouse the W.C. T. U., the vice associations and 
their salaried emissaries to spasms of indignation. Done amid re- 
fined surroundings, artistically and intelligently, therefore far more 
seductively, its influence, if such things have an influence, must be 
far more harmful to the mixed audiences whose admission is not a 
question of age, sex or any other qualification than the ability to 
pay the price. 

In such matters LIFE does not pose as a prude or apurist. In 
fact, in these days of all kindsof knowledge on all kindsof subjects 
by all kinds and ages of people, the fig-leaf seems to have lost its 
function. In view of the activity of our prosecuting officers against 
some classes of offenders, of the energy of our police on the side- 
walks at night, of the high esteem in which the Post-Office Depart- 
ment holds Anthony Comstock, the prosecutor of an innocent girl 
clerk, one cannot help but stop and wonder just where and how 
Puritanism and hypocrisy locate the line they draw. We close the 
theatre on “ Mrs. Warren’s Profession,” which, if it does anything, 
points a moral. We not only do not close the Metropolitan Opera 
House when it presents the Salome of Wilde, but we pack its boxes 
and seats with our daughters and let them study and learn her arts 
and emotions. We’ve been doing quite a bit of muck-raking of 
late in financial matters. There are other fields ready for that use- 
ful implement. 


* * * 
HE Sudermann play as presented at the Lyric by Mr. Sothern 
and Miss Marlowe and a fairly good company is not likely to 
exert a very banefulinfluence. Asone auditor remarked, on leav- 


HERMAN SUDERMANN’S “JOHN THE BAPTIST” 


[ NISS KRUGER 
As Salome AS Herodias 
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Orpheus : I’M DELEGATED BY THE CHAPS OVER THERE TO NOTIFY YOU NEWCOMERS EITHER TO JOIN 
THE UNION OR GO TO—ER—HELL 


ing the theatre after the first performance : 
‘“What’s the use of paying to go to church 
week-nights when you can go Sundays for 
nothing ?”’ He had evidently felt the de- 
pressingly Biblical influence of Mr. Soth- 
ern’s John. As a picture of the religious- 
ly inspired fanatic, Elijah Dowie would 
be vastly more amusing than the John 
drawn by Sudermann and impersonated 
by Mr. Sothern. Jon was neither a cheer- 
ful nor an amiable character, and finally 
alienated even his own disciples. The more 
faithful Mr. Sothern was to his task, and 
this he was in a high degree, the less he 
could enlist the sympathies of his audi- 
ence. The question present in every mind 
was how such a man could be an object 
of attraction to so charming a girl as Miss 
Marlowe made the naughty Salome. Of 
the latter performance there isno need to go 
into detail. It was done thoroughly, and in 
reading, look and posture, especially in the 
dance, brought out all that the author in- 
tended and even more than was included in 
the text. The costumes and stage settings 
were not remarkable, but were sufficient. 
The John the Baptist wave which has 
struck the stage is not likely to be high nor 
long in subsiding. 7 
* * * 
HERE is absolutely no excuse for an- 
other great disaster from a theatre fire 
like thatof the Iroquois in Chicago, for which 
crime, by the way, no one has ever yet been 
punished by serving an hourin prisonor pay- 
ing a dollar of damages. The precautions 
which would positively prevent such a trag- 
edy are so simple that they could easily be 
provided in every theatre in the world and 


could be maintained in readiness by the 
slightest amount of care on the part of the 
authorities. 

The American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers, of this city, has just made public 
an exhaustive address on this subject, em- 
bodying the most thorough and painstaking 
investigation and study of the subject by its 
president, Mr. John R. Freeman. His con- 
clusion is that only two things are necessary 
to safeguard audiences*against death from 
fire in theatres. The first and most im- 
portant is the providing of ample automatic 
quick-opening smoke-vents over the stage. 
The sécond is the thorough equipment of 
the stage with an automatic sprinkler sys- 
tem. With these precautions, careful study 
of the circumstances shows that there would 
have been comparatively small or no loss of 
life from fire at the four great theatre fires 
of modern times, viz., the Ring Theatre, 
Vienna, 1881, 450 killed; Exeter, England, 
1887, 200 killed ; Conway’s Theatre, Brook- 
lyn, 1876, 300 killed, and the Iroquois Thea- 
tre, Chicago, 1903, 581 killed and 250 in- 
jured. 

Have the people of New York any idea 
how many of the theatres they patronize 
are equipped with these simple precautions ? 
Or how often they are inspected to discover 
whether they are in working order? Does 
the Mayor know? Does the Police Com- 
missioner know? Does the Fire Commis- 
sioner know? Does anybody know? Does 
anybody care? 

These great disasters in theatres seem to 
recur at average intervals of about nine 
years. The next one, therefore, is not due 
for about five years, so for that length of 
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time we can with more or less safety per- 
mit our women and children to take their 
chances in any of our theatres no matter 


‘who the managers may be. 


* * * 
NCE more let it be remarked quietly 
and without ostentation that the specu- 
lator on the sidewalk means a crooked mana- 


ger inside. Metcalfe. 
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Academy of Music—David Warfield and the origi 
nal company in Belasco and Klein's charming pathetic 
comedy, ‘‘The Music Master.” 

Astor—Mr. Clyde Fitch’s ‘“‘The Straight Road,” 
with Blanche Walsh as the star. Amusing and well- 
acted play of settlement work in the slums. 

Belasco—* The Rose of the Rancho,” by Belasco 
and Tully. Interesting and picturesquely staged 
drama of Mexiczn-Californian days. 

Casino—Paula Edwardes in ‘Princess Beggar.” 
Conventional and not particularly well-done comic 
opera. 

Criterion—Lulu Glaser in “‘ The Aero Club.”” No- 
tice later. ; 

Em pire—Ellen Terry and English company in Mr. 
George Bernard Shaw’s ‘‘ Captain Brassbound’s Con- 
fession.”” Notice later. : 

Garden—* The Little Michus.”’ Notice later. 

Garrick—Mr. William Collier in ‘* Caught in the 
Rain.” Highly amusing farcical comedy. 

Hackett—Rose Stahl in “*The Chorus Lady.” Di- 
verting and faithful picture of some aspects of New 
York’s swift life. 

Herald Square—‘‘ The Road to Yesterday.’’ Curi- 
ous but interesting play of contrast between our own 
times and three hundred years ago. : 

Hip podrome—*‘ Neptune’s Daughter” and “ Pio- 
neer Days.” Spectacle, ballet and Wild West. 

Lincoln Square—Mr. Cyril Scott in ‘‘The Prince 
Chap.” Agreeable little comedy of child life. 

Lyric—Mr. E. H. Sothern and Julia Marlowe in 
Sudermann’s “ John the Baptist.’’ See opposite. 

Madison Square— The Three of Us,”’ by Rachel 
Crothers. Carlotta Nillson and unusually competent 
cast in delightful drama of Western life. 

Majestic—Mr. Henry Woodruff in “Brown of 
Harvard.” Amusing comedy of college episodes. 

Manhattan—Last week of Mr. Lackaye as Jean 
Valjean in his own dramatic version of Hugo’s “ Les 
Miserables.” Extremely interesting to those who have 
read the book. 

Princess—Mr. Moody’s “The Great Divide.” In- 
teresting American problem play, well done by Miss 
Margaret Anglin, Mr. Henry Miller and good com- 
pany. 

Proctor’s Theatres—Vaudeville. 

Weber’s—“‘ The Dream City” and “The Magic 
Knight.” Excellent cast of principals, good bur- 
lesque, pretty girls and Mr. Victor Herbert’s music. 


Depleted 


— been trying to get a good chauf- 
feur to run my flying machine.” 
“Can’t you find a man with experi- 
ence ?”’ 
“‘No. Those who’ve had experience 
are all dead.” 











ONSIDERING the serious ability shown by Anthony 

Hope in Quisante and in A Servant of the Public it seems 
perhaps a dissipation of energy to be deplored that he should 
return to the production of a Sophy of Kravonia. Still, as he 
say in the preface of his new story, ‘“‘sometimes Romance 
beck. 3 back her ancient votaries’’; and moreover to. have 
a real Hope romance in one’s head and see the public greedily 
buying poor imitations is doubtless not to be endured. Sophy 
is an English girl of humble antecedents who has, however, a 
dash of the eternally irresistible in her which, by succeeding 
steps, carries her to the fulfilling of a regal and most entertain- 
ing destiny. She is a character as well as a heroine, which is 
the license fee Hope the novelist exacts from Hope the ro- 
mancer. 


Charles G. D. Roberts’s novel, The Heart That Knows, is 
a Scarlet-Letter-like tale of a little village on the Bay of 
Fundy where a girl, deserted mysteriously by her sailor lover, 
fights her own and her son’s battles to a successful issue. There 
is much that is beautiful in the telling and in spite of the fact 
that Mr. Roberts occasionally transcends unnecessarily the 
canons of good taste in transcribing the language of the school- 
yard and the gutter, its realism is of the right kind. But it may 
well be felt that the whole picture is thrown out of key by the 
final reunion and recognition of father and son on the China 
Sea. 


The Prisoner at the Bar, by Arthur Train, one of the assistant 
district attorneys for New York County, is a volume in which 
we are afforded an excellent opportunity to hear a well-in- 
formed man talk shop. The book includes details and de- 
scriptions of the various steps in the sequence of criminal 
prosecution and also considerable frank discussion about the 
criminal code with reference to present conditions and about 
juries, judges and the loopholes of the law. 


Ajjairs of State is the title of Burton E. Stevenson’s latest 
novel, a tale intended, we will not say as a weapon with which 
to kill Time, but as a baton with which to induce him to “move 
on.” It serves its purpose. The story recites the experiences 
of an American and his two daughters, who, at a Dutch seaside 
resort, become enmeshed in the strands of a diplomatic tangle 
to the temporary confusion but ultimate satisfaction of all and 
sundry. 


The Secret of the Moor Cottage is a detective story by H. 
Ripley Cromarsh, a sister of A. Conan Doyle. The fact that 
Sir Conan himself has, upon a few rare occasions, written as 
poor detective stories as this one might be used as an argument 
for collateral heredity, but we do not press the point. The 
trouble with the storyis that the mystery, which is supposed to 
furnish the motive power of the plot, is not really connected 
with it at all. Otherwise, to use an automobilism, there is 
plenty of power but no transmission. Your expectations, it is 
true, keep you interested for awhile but in spite of some noise 
and considerable vibration you never get anywhere. 
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Charles L. Goodell’s little story of The Old Darnman is one 
which is infinitely touching, and which sticks in the imagina- 
tion like a sand burr, because it is true. This is curious in a 
way because as a rule these attributes belong only to perfect 
fiction. However the problem is simple enough to anyone who 
cares to use the little book as a puzzle in literary psychology. 
The old Darnman was a character familiar some years ago 
to hundreds of dwellers in New England. 


In her new volume of stories of child life Annie Hamilton 
Donnell has overstepped that tenuous line which, in matters of 
pathos, divides appreciation from revolt. Rebecca Mary was a 
pathetic little figure but withal too quaintly unconscious of her 
own appeal to be pitiful. But some of these small persons are 
quite baldly and gratuitously harrowing; baby beggars ex- 
ploiting morbid miseries for the dole of an emotion. 

J. B. Kerfoot. 


Sophy of Kravonia, by Anthony Hope. (Harper and Brothers. $1.50.) 

The Heart That Knows, by Charles G. D. Roberts. (L. C. Page and Com- 
pany, Boston. $1.50.) 

The Prisoner at the Bar, by Arthur Train. (Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.00.) 

Affairs of State, by Burton E. Stevenson. (Henry Holt and Company. $1.50.) 

The Secret of the Moor Cottage, by H. Ripley Cromarsh. (Small, Maynard 
and Company. $1.25.) n 

The Old Darnman, by Charles L. Goodell. (Funk and Wagnalls Company. 
$0.40.) 

The Very Small Person, by Annie Hamilton Donnell. (Harper and Brothers. 
$1.25.) 
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TO EXCHANGE 


A HUSBAND WITH A PAST FOR ONE WITH A FUTURE 
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LONGWORTH'S LITTLE MISTAKE 
At the banquet of the Ohio Company given in Marietta on 
Octobe: 18, the day a bronze tablet commemorating the first per 
manent settlement in the territory northwest of the Ohio was un 
“Nick” Longworth told about his first 
a stump speech. Mark Hanna was traveling 
through the State on a special and Longworth was one of the 


veiled, Congressman 


attempt to make 
lesser lights of the party. Very early one morning the special 
arrived at Newark, Ohio, where a crowd was already assembled, 
Longworth—the 
only man up He said 
he walked out on the rear platform and in his best voice began: 


and to appease their demands for a speech, 
was asked to go out and hold the crowd. 


‘Ladies and gentlemen” - 

Just then a limited whizzed by and his first sentence hung 
fire. Beginning again, he repeated: 

“Ladies and gentlemen”— 

A switch engine across the railroad yard got in motion at this 
punctuated “ Nick’s” opening words with 
Considerably flustrated, but holding him- 
self well in hand, the orator once more began his speech: 


point and its whistle 
shrill staccato shrieks. 


“Ladies and gentlemen” 


It was no use. A freight train, a mile long if it was an inch, 
ind the interruption 
was of Nick,” 


to keep it from disintegrating entirely, shouted at the top of his 


came rumbling and creaking down the yard, : 
such duration that the crowd got restless, and “ 


lungs: 

‘You people don’t need any speechmaking. There are too 
many signs of Republican prosperity in your town. Look at the 
length of that freight train’”—— 

Sut a voice in the rear of the crowd shouted back: 


“Say, young feller, what yer givin’ us? Them’s empties.” 
And Longworth disappeared into the special —Saturday Eves 


ning Post. 


ART IN HUMBLE THINGS 

Oscar S. Straus, the newly appointed Sec retary of Commerce 
and Labor, is a connoisseur of pottery and porcelains. 

In conversation with a reporter in New York, Mr. Straus one 
day praised the useful arts—wood-carving, tapestry-weaving, 
cabinet-making and the like. 
has robbed us of our useful arts to a 


*Machinery,”’ he said, “ 


great extent. Ir machine-made things there can be no artistic 


quality, no individual expression. In hand-made things, even 
the humblest, there is always an opportunity for art to show 
itself. 


“Two street-sweepers were quarreling one day about their 
talent in street 
‘Well, Bill,’ 


middle of a street all right, 


sweeping. 
said one, ‘I admit that you can clean up the 
but you ain’t capable of doing an 
ornamental piece of work, like sweeping around a trolley pole.’” 


—Washington Star. 


great hurry for?” 
and there is nothing 


“WHAT are you in such a 
“T am going to the funeral of my chief, 


he hates like unpunctuality!”—Fly Leaves. 


KEEN AND QUICK 

Pierce Jay, the Commissioner of Banks of Massachusetts, at 
the American Bankers’ Association’s convention in St. Louis, 
advocated a better accounting system. 

“ Above all,” said Mr. Jay, “‘ we want intelligence, if embezzle- 
ment is to be thoroughly put down, and quick intelligence that 
characterized old Captain Hiram Cack, of Gloucester. 

Cack lay very ill. One day he got_downhearted, feeling that 
his case was hopeless. 
‘I fear, doctor,’ 

‘*Oh, yes, there is,’ 


‘there isn’t much hope for me.’ 
‘Three years ago 


he said, 
the doctor answered. 
I was in your condition precisely, and look at me now.’ 
“Cack, intelligent and alert, said quickly: 
“*What doctor did you have?’”—Washington Star. 














INVULNERABLE 


MANY LIVES HAVE YOU LEFT ? 
SEVENTEEN. 

NEVER HAD BUT NINE.” 
FATHER COMMITTED SUICIDE 
EIGHT OF HIs.” 


Nero: How 
Thomas: 
‘RATS! YOU 


“BUT MY AND I INHERITED 


WANTED THE WINNING LOBSTER 
Mr. Frank Daniels, the popular comedian, while playing a 
recent engagement in Baltimore gave a dinner to some friends 
after the show one evening. Broiled live lobster was on the 
and one was brought in minus a claw. 
What do you mean by 


menu, 
Calling the waiter, Mr. Daniels said: “* 

serving me with an imperfect lobster?” 

sah, but Ah didn’t think you’d mind a little 

These lobsters got to fighting in the basket 


““Excuse me, 
thing like dat, sah. 
and this one lost his claw,” said the waiter. 

‘Take this lobster out immediately,” replied Mr. Daniels, 
“and bring me the winner.’”’—Saturday Evening Post. 


A WET WALK 
It is a foregone conclusion to the American schoolboy that the 
man who tries to walk anywhere from Australia is doomed to a 
wetting; but to some Australians, whom the author of “In 
Search of E] Dorado” met, the obvious was not so apparent. 


““Say, boss,”’ said one of them, suddenly, ‘how far is it to the 


war?” 

‘South Africa is about seven thousand miles from here. Are 
you thinking of going?” 

“Well, some of the boys was talking that way, but none of us 
knew the country, or whether the track was to sunrise or sun 
down.” 

“* Africa is west from here.” 

“Ts there enough water for horses on the trail?” 

“Man! You cross the ocean.” 

“Well, I reckon old Joyhorse, here, can cross anything; but it 
beats me to know how a feller can carry tucker for all that dis 
tance. I suppose thereis plenty of stations on the road, though?” 

The traveler who was supplying the information sought for an 
explanation which would convey meaning, and found it not; but 
a sudden sandstorm turned their thoughts from the subject.— 
Youth’s Companion. 


WHILE all poets have to be born, some of them take distinctive 


ways to discover that they are poets. There was a Persian of old 
whose gift for verse-making revealed itself when 


Walt Whitman’s waking-up came, as the good 


a wasp stung 
him soundly. 
gray one said himself in his old age, ‘“‘when I saw a ship under 
full sail and had the desire to describe it exactly as it seemed to 
me.” 

One may say that here is expressed out of the poet’s own lips 
the Whitman motif. In all his works the author of ‘ Leaves of 
Grass’? was endeavoring to deal with the world of the senses 
“exactly as it seemed to me,” and with many pains of misunder 
standing. 

There have been many recent undertakings in the way of 
Whitman appreciations and biographies. Among them all the 
greatest measure of success has fallen to Bliss Perry's ‘‘ Walt 
Whitman” (Houghton, Mifflin and Co.), and the reason is not 
far to seek. It is because Mr. Perry has made a plain, human 
document, without going into the didactics of the case, that he 
has done so well. His book is just what its title says. 

Mr. Perry takes Whitman from the time that he signed him- 
self “‘ Walter” instead of ‘* Walt” he did this 
—and discusses with as much interest the personable editor who 
strolled Broadway “with his high hat and light cane and bouton- 
niere”’ in the early ’40s as the gray-bearded poet in loose shirt 
and slouch hat at whom the world looked askance years after. 

Working, when Whitman first came to New York, was “only 
an incident in a life crowded with sights and experiences,” 
“*London or Paris never pro- 


—previously to 1855 


says this biography. And again, 
duced a more genuine offspring of the pavements than the coun 
try-bred Walt Whitman.” 

There are three portraits in Mr. Perry’s book. None of them, 
alas! shows us the Whitman of the frock-coat and high-hat 
period.—W orld. 


OUR VERSION 
“To what do you owe your immense fortune?” inquired the 
Japanese tourist. 
‘*To my dishonorable ancestors,” 
millionaire, with an expansive smile.—Southwestern Book. 


answered the American 
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THE PURITY, MATURITY, AND 
FLAVOR OF 


_ HUNTER 
WHISKEY 


HAS GIVEN IT ITS WONDERFUL 
POPULARITY AND A REPU- 
TATION FOR EXCELLENCE 
ABSOLUTELY UNSURPASSED 


WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
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: | Park &Tilford 
4 FOUNDED 1840. 
NEW YORK 
: Their Mocha and Java Coffee has 
: never contained a sing!e bean of 
any other than genuine Old Gov- 
ernment Java and selected Arabian 
; BROADWAY N.Y. Mocha. Mixed in proportion of 75 
is Java to *3 Mocha, roasted and 
a Exclusive Importer of ground in P. & T’s. own warehouse | 





* : Price 29c. per Ib. 
“Villa Bella” 


Complete price-list of the best of the world’s 
- “i ; . »» Groceries and Table Delicacies at lowest 
uw (Of Havana Cigars | prices, at your disposal DRINK 


~ F Diaz Hermanos & Co. | SANDERSON'S 


to | Havana, Cuba | 4 witb BECOME A *‘Mountain Dew”’ 
of INDIVIDUALITY of Materia Rs m CARTOONIST | in moderation and you will 
| * Wy 
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; INDIVIDUALITY of WorkmansHiP Qualify at home in spare | . 
sa : time to earn $25.00a week . find that the life and force 
: INDIVIDUALITY of Eactt Cicar Wa erg contained in it will be i 
the , cault, Kemble and others a 1 1 € im- 
< ' ‘ . i earn $5,000 and upwards ° 

alt Being like its mate a year. parted to you. Don’t take 
not : We shave the course to meet vour 

" individual needs: a se ~ you rt do the eriginad work that en- r d Tr f r If 
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r ‘yy about the ‘*Acme Way”’ of teaching drawing by mail. We also 
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S(OurP THeéart 0 
He doesn’t know any more than you do 


| “Why They Married?” 


Get the book by that title and see for yourself. 
It's by James Montgomery Flagg and contains fifty 
humorous drawings and quatrains, every one of which 











| FROM THE DEPTHS 
“TN The Silent War John Ames Mitchell has still further revealed the constructive skill, means a hearty laugh. 


fertile fancy and delicate literary workmanship which characterize his Amos Judd 
and The Pines of Lory. The present work deals in an entertaining and distinctly origi- F 
nal vein with the great social and economic problems of our time—‘the masses against 75 Cents Postpaid 
the millionaires.’ Interwoven with his treatment of these questions is a dainty and 
wholesome love story of surpassing charm.”—Army and Navy Journal. 


$7.50 Postpaid 
LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY NEW YORK 
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17 West 318 Street : New York City 
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THE MAN WHO COACHED KIPLING 
Rudyard Kipling spent a winter in Washington some years 
igo. One day he was found peering around in the corridors of 
the State, War and Navy Building. 
“What is it, Mr. Kipling?” a man who knew him asked. 


“T want to find the person here who knows most about steam- 


engineering.” 


They referred him to Chief Engineer Melville, the great steam 
expert. ‘ What is it?” asked Melville, after Kipling had been | 


introduced. 

“T want to find the man who knows most about steam-engi- 
neering.” 

“Jim Perry’s your man,” said Melville, and he gave Kipling 
a card to Perry. Kipling went down to see Perry, talked to him 
for half a day, and then wrote his story, ‘‘ Between the Devil and 
the Deep Sea.’’—Saturday Evening Post. 


Hotel Vendome, Boston 
Commonwealth Avenue. Electric lights. New and most 
approved plumbing. 


A GIVE-AWAY 

Rear Admiral F. W. Dickins told in Philadelphia the other day 
a good story about a very rich and very economical financier. 

“The old gentleman—let us call him ‘Gobsa Golde,’” he said, 
“was making preparations for a Christmas ball some years ago 
and at his wine merchant’s discovered a cheap brand of cham- 
pagne, 

“* This,’ he said, ‘is a good brand of champagne. It is quite 
good enough for those young people who will come to my Christ- 
mas ball. They couldn’t tell the difference, anyway.’ 

“And accordingly he ordered a dozen cases of the cheap wine. 

“‘A day or two before Christmas, picking up his newspaper, 
he noticed that his wine merchant had a half-page advertisement. 
He ran his eye over it and saw in big black letters the paragraph: 

“*Try our celebrated champagne at $1.25 a quart, as ordered 
by the eminent financier, Gobsa Golde, Esq., for his forthcoming 
Christmas ball.’’”"—Washington Star. 


For the Nursery—For the Table 


Of no other food product can it be truthfully said—equally 
good for infant and general household purposes. Eagle Brand 
Condensed Milk has no equal as an infant food and for general 
household purposes. 


THE ANANIAS CLUB 

Under the heading: ** The Presidential Liars’ Gallery,” the 
New York World has compiled a roster of gentlemen who have 
been unfortunate enough to disagree with Mr. Roosevelt. Other 
papers call it “*The Roosevelt Ananias Club.” Mr. Bellamy 
Siorer, who has just been elected a member by unanimous vote 
of the club, says plaintively: ‘‘ The past has shown that few men 
can differ with either the wishes or the memory of the President 
without at once becoming a scoundrel and a liar.”-—Argonaut 


AS BAD AS THIS ? 
Mr. Roosevelt will be remembered as the President who 
created precedents where none existed and broke all those 
created by his predecessors.—Houston Post. 


Tue SoutH ror Hospitatity: The Manor, Asheville, North 
Carolina, is the best inn South.—Booklet. 


IN DOUBT 


On a famous rifle-range there was an important team match 
one day, and the men were firing in pairs, one for each team, side 
by side. The best shot on the home team was given to aiming so 
long that bets were made on whether or not he had gone to sleep 
at the firing-point. Presently he withdrew his head from the 
stock of his rifle, lowered the barrel, and asked his opponent, in 
a low voice: 


“Did I fire or did you?”—Forest and Stream. 





GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER 
“Its purity has made it famous.” 





Mark Twarn tells this story, the moral of which you may sup- 
ply yourself: “I went to church one time and was so impressed 
by what the preacher told me about the poor heathen that I was 
ready to give up a hundred dollars of my own money and even 
go out and borrow more to send to the heathen. But the minister 
preached too long and my enthusiasm began to drop about 
twenty-five dollars a drop till there was nothing left for the poor 
heathen, and by the time he was through and the collection was 
taken up I stole ten cents off the plate.’”’—Southwestern’s Book. 
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“Our old and faithful friend, 
We are glad to see you.” 


—Shakespeare. ? 


Whiskey 


SOLE PROPRIETORS 5 
WHITE, HENTZ & CO. Green Label ESTABLISHED 


_ Phila. and New York AT ALL FIRST-CLASS DEALERS 17983 
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EUXS 
Original 
Lonaon 


TOUT 


The best REAL “pick-me-up” ° 
in the world. Creates an appetite 
and satisfies it. 


LUYTIES BROTHERS, Agents, N. Y. 
































THE worLp's BES. 


Bitters, 


To Your Health ce st mm 
Every sip makes for health, and, 

therefore, with the ladies—who highly “THAT PRETTY GIRL PROMISED TO MEET ME BY 

appreciate it, for beauty. The best THE OLD MILL, BUT I DON’T SEE ANY SIGN OF t 

Bitter Liqueur, delicious in flavor and HER” 

a powerful, invigorating tonic. 

Enjoyable as a cocktail and 

better for you. 

The tastiest of all bitters for sherry 
or mixed drinks is ‘‘UNDERBERG.”’ 
Over 6,000,000 bottles imported 

tothe United States. 

At all Hotels, Clubs and Restave 
rants, or by the bottle at Wine 
Merchants and Grocers. 
Bottled only by 
H. Underberg, Albrecht, Rheinberg, Ger- 
many, since 1846. 
LUYTIES BROTHERS, 

204 William St., New York. 
General Agents. 
































































The magnifi- 
+ cent Express 
8.8. “‘Deutsch- 
3 land,’ record 
» holder for the 
B. trans - atlantic 
passage, mak- 
ing the trip 
» from New 
o———_ York to Naples 

in 7 days, 16 
hours and 44 minutes; length, 68634 feet; 
beam, 67 feet; depth, 44 feet ; tonnage, 
16,000; displacement, 23,000 tons; 37,500 
horse-power. 


THIS IS THE OPPORTUNITY 


to travel in comfort and safety on a 
steamship that contains every modern 
convenience and appliance that ingenuity 
can suggest, or that money can purchase. 

The S. S. ‘* Deutschland” leaves New 
York February 4th, 1907, for Gibraltar, 
Naples and Genoa, making the trip to 
Italy in less than 8 days. 

Historic Italy, the South of France, and 
the matchless Riviera can be conveniently 
visited, also excellent connection made at Naples with 
the 8. S. ‘‘ Oceana’”’ for Alexandria, Egypt. 

First Cabin Rates, $117.50 upward, 
including stateroom accommodations and mecls. 

Two special tours, rates including all necessary ex- 
peuses, have been arranged in connection with this 
sailing, as follows: 


Genuine 
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Includes sightseeing in Spain, Italy 
and the Riviera—returning on the 
*‘Deutschland,” leaving Genoa Feb. 





Tour A 
26 Days 









Cost 8300 21, 1907. 
Including sightseeing in Italy and 
Poon es the Riviera—returning by the S. 8S. 
ays ‘‘Hamburg,” leaving Genoa March 

Cost $360 | 9, 1907. 











Also regular sailings to Gibraltar, Naples and Genoa 
by the Steamers “ Moltke,” “‘Hamburg” and ‘“Bo- 
manic.” 





Complete particulars, plans, booklets, etc., at the 


/\ HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


ee a Se 
RE-DIGESTED | aN 85-87 Broadway, New York 

FRIED 90 State St., Bosten 1229 Walnut St., Philadelphia 

EGGS 





TRY QUE 901 Olive St., St. Louis 159 Randolph &t., Chicago 


‘NE A@-FoOoD' : 7 908 Market St., San Francisco 
DInnea i 


35% 











CORPY SCLES 


“T was a care,” the presence said, 
So filmy and so frail, 

“Cast out of a great poet by 
A mug of Evans’ Ale. 

A drop of that elixir still 
Unto my spirit clings, 





And now I drift, a golden joy, 
On eighteen-carat wings.” 
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CHEW... 


Beemans 


THE Cena. 
Pepsin e 
Gum » + 


Cures Indigestion 
and Sea-sickness. 


All Others are Imitations. 





HOW THE DEBAUCH BEGAN 
FIRST VEGETARIAN (seized with the fever of recklessness): 1 DON’T CARE what HAPPENS; I’M GOING 
TO HAVE ANOTHER DISH OF PRUNES. 
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LIQUEUR 


Peres Chartreux 


—GREEN AND YELLOW— 


THE 
AFTER - DINNER 
LIQUEUR OF 
REFINED 

| TASTE 





Liqueur 


Marquee A TARR 
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At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, eS 
3atjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, 
Sole Agents for United States. : 
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To sweetly wedge your way into 
her affections keep her well 
provided with 


Chocolates 


and Confections 
STEPHEN F. WHITMAN &SON, 


1316 Chestnut St., Phila. BE 




















OU can tell it by its ef- 


fervescence, transparence 
and fine flavor. 


COOR’S 


Ghampagne 


is grape juice fermented in the 
cask, and then aged in the bottle 
at least two and a half years. 

The best French processes 
have been used in making it 
for nearly 50 years. 





Are You Going to Move? 


If you are, or if you have done so recently, 
don’t forget to notify LIFE of your changed 
address. The Post-Office will not for- 
ward a periodical as it will a letter. 
Therefore, each week’s delay means a 
copy of LIFE lost. 


Don’t wait until you have moved before you notify 
us. When ordering a change give the old as well 
as the new address. 


Subscription Department 


LIFE, 17 West 31st Street, New York 











G. F. HEUBLEIN 


A.Ciub- Cocktail — 


— ‘1s <- e DELIGHT 





igen did you ever get abar-mixed 


cocktail that was ever right to your taste? 


CLUB COCKTAILS are carefully measure- 
mixed, not guessed at; made of finest liquors, 
aged in wood, mellow and of delicious aroma. 


To serve : strain through cracked ice. 
Seven varieties: Insist on CLUB at 
your own Club or from good grocers 
and dealers everywhere. 


& BRO., Sole Props 
Hartford New York London 














The S'ork: 1 CAN’T FOR THE LIFE OF ME REMEMBER WHETHER I AM TO LEAVE 


IT IN FIFTH AVENUE OR IN THE zoo! 








If you that can 
want the Best Seeds be grown, 
—as proved by thousands of tests at the Larg- 
est Trial Grounds in America, youshould read 


SEEDS THAT GROW! 











Burpee’s Farm Annual for 1907,— 


‘*The Leading American Seed Catalog.’’ 


A handsome book of 200 pages with beautiful half-tone illustrations from photographs, it tells 
the plain truth! Among other important Novelties for 1907, six pages are devoted to two 
unique ‘“* NEw CREATIONS,”’ in which nature has surpassed herself. These are the most wonder- 
ful advances, over existing types, that have ever been known in any vegetable. Their discovery 
will be worth many thousands of dollars annually to American gardeners. 


gesx3~ If you can appreciate Quality in Seeds and are willing to pay a fair price, write 
to-day (a postal card will do) and you will receive our Complete Catalog by return mail. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Seed Growers, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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MORTON TRUST COMPANY 


38 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 


- $2,000,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits, $8,034,067.97 


OFFICERS: 

Charles H. Allen, Vice-Pres. 
H. M. Francis, Secretary. 
Paul D. Cravath, Counsel. 


Capital, . - - 


Levi P. Morton, President. 
Thomas F. Ryan, Vice-Pres 
James K. Corbiere, Vice-Pres. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE: 


Paul D. Cravath 
G. G. Haven 


Levi P. Morton 

Thomas F. Ryan 

Charles H. Allen James N. Jarvie 

Edward J. Berwind Jacob H. Schiff 
Harry Payne Whitney 




















is universally recognized as the Standard by 
which all others are judged. 


452 5th Av., cor. 40th St. 194 5th Av., 5th Av. Hotel 
| 189 Broadway, near Dey St. 
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The first Derby made in America was a 
C&K 


finapp-Selt 


hats are for the discriminating. 
Knapp-Felt DeLuxe $6. Knapp-Felt $4. 
Write for * The Hatman™ 


THE CROFUT & KNAPP CoO. 














CAEDER's 






Broadway, at 13th Street New York 
254 YRS 5oF 
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CALDER’S 


SAPONACEOUS 


DENTINE 


The oldest and most perfect tooth powder for 
cleaning and preserving the teeth and gums 


At Shops. Sample Traveler’s Size, 10 Cents 





ALBERT L. CALDER CO., Providence, R. I. 
CALDER’S NAIL POLISH 
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OBODY but a man of the finest literary 
taste could have prepared such a book as 
“The Friendly Town,” an anthology of good 
things compiled by E. V. Lucas. (Henry Holt 
and Company.) There is nothing in the book 
that isn’t good. We select at random the fol- 

lowing: 

INTER SODALES 


Over a pipe the Angel of Conversation 

Loosens with glee the tassels of his purse, 
And, in a fine spiritual exaltation, 

Hastens, a rosy spendthrift, to disburse 
The coins new-minted of imagination. 
As amiable, a delicate animation 

Informs our thought, and earnest we rehearse 
The sweet old farce of mutual admiration 

Over a pipe. 


Heard in this hour’s delicious divagation, 
How soft the song! the epigram how terse! 
With what a genius for administration 
We rearrange the rumbling universe, 
And map the course of man’s regeneration 
Over a pipe. W. E. Henley. 


We had much billiards ; music, too, and com- 
pany ; I could take no part in the two first ; I love 
most of the last that I know, and as there were two 
or three children, and two or three-and-forty dogs, 
I could not want amusement, for I generally prefer 
both to what the common people call Christians. 

' Horace Walpole (to Lady Ossory). 


ON THE COLLAR OF MRS. DINGLEY’S LAP-DOG: 


Pray steal me not; I’m Mrs. Dingley’s, 
Whose heart in this four-footed thing lies. 
Jonathan Swift. 


TO MY CAT 


Half loving kindliness, and half-disdain, 
Thou comest to my call serenely suave, 
With humming speech and gracious gestures 

grave, 

In salutation courtly and urbane: 

Yet must I humble me thy grace to gain— 
For wiles may win thee, but no arts enslave, 
And nowhere gladly thou abidest save 

Where naught disturbs the concord of thy reign. 

Sphinx of my quiet hearth! who deignst to dwell, 
Friend of my toil, companion of mine ease, 
Thine is the lore of Ra and Ramenes; 

That men forget dost thou remember well, 
Beholden still in blinking reveries, 

With somber sea-green gaze inscrutable. 

Graham R. Tomson. 





FLORIDA, CUBA, SOUTH. 
ATLANTIC COAST LINE 
Office: Cor. Broadway and 30th Street 





OW that Senator Tillman has said that the 
negro troops should not have been discharged 
their fate is probably sealed.— Adlanta Journal. 











ABBOTT'S BITTERS 


Make the best cocktail. A delightful aromatic for 
all wine, spirit and soda beverages. A tablespoon- 
ful in an ounce of sherry or sweetened water after 
meals affords relief and aids digestion. 
IMPORTANT TO SEE THAT IT IS ABBOTT'S, 

























Beautiful high 
bust shapes, 
both moderate 
and extreme, 
fitting with 
distinction 
every type 
of form. 
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The 
Zy attached 
F«« Security”? 
24 Rubber But- 
ton Hose 
Support- 
ers are 


tial to securing perfect fitting and shaping 
the desired contour. 


Three and one-half to fifteen dollars per 
pair. At all good shops. 


THE WARNER BROTHERS COMPANY 











JENNER & COMPANY 


Undivided Estates Exclusively 
55 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Telephone 4050-4051 Reetor - + - Cable Address “Jennloan” 


UNDIVIDED ESTATES 


WE deal in all kinds of undivided estate interests,’ including 
vested or contingent remainder interests, subject to life | 
estate or payable at some future fixed period. We purchase or 
arrange advances upon the*security of such interests upon 
moderate terms and a tegal interest. 

Our facilities for handling such proposals are adequate for 
any requirement. 




































Porto Rico 


p Direct from New York to this 
“beautiful island. Then around 
me it, with one or two days’ stop at 
the interesting places. Magnificent 
steamers afford most elaborate hotel 
accommodations for the entire trip. All 
outside staterooms. Special tourist rate 
$140, including every expense. Weekly 
sailings. Booklets free upon request. 


>. THE NEW YORK AND PORTO RICO 
STEAMSHIP 60., 12 Broadway, N. Y., 


OR RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO.—25 UNION SQUARE, .¥. 








OLD CROW RYE sion WHISKEY 


H. B. KIRK & CO. 
SOLE BOTTLERS, NEW YORK 
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BEST EVERY POINT === 


“A Triumph of Modern Chemistry!” So neutral and refreshing 
it leaves the face supremely cool and comfortable. 

Superbly rich in lathering properties, the lather is firm, close 
and abundant, is quickly made and lasts without relathering. 

Aseptic and Antiseptic, it gives the Sanitary Shave. The 
mug and rubbing in the lather with the fingers are 
avoided. 


DIRECTIONS »» 


In each box the simplest, cleanest 
and most up-to-date method of shaving 
is briefly explained, with scientific reasons 
for working up the lather on the face. 


NICKELED BOX 


Handsome as Sterling Silver on your dressing-table, 
and much easier to keep bright. 




















Strong and compact, its screw-top cannot shake off 
in your traveling-bag. 


Its paper lining keeps both soapand box sweet and clean. 








THE GREATEST SHAVING 
VALUEm ONE PACKAGE 





SEND FOR IT 
JUST TRY UT 


The “Magic Wand of Shaving” for the 
toughest beard. You will find it better than 


the soap you thought was best. Trial Stick 
in Nickeled Box for 4c. 


Colgate & Co. Dept.6, 55 John St. New York 























